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Curriculum guides can have a positive Effect only if 
they acknowledge the intentions of ^teachers and the^\:qntext in which 
the curriculum will be taught. Those who write guidelines should be 
awar^ of 'four central questions, all of which addrjesis the 
communicattons gap between outsiders and practitioners: (1) What does 
it mean to ^say that a Written guide can guide practice? Just as a 
travel aulde decribes the surroundings, the new meaning" and 
directions for an action should be , detailed: (2) How can effective 
guides be written? An example of a well-intentioned but unsuccessful 
curriculum** guide' shows the uselessness of exhortation, and reveals 
The need for concerned baclc^roun^ research: (3) How is the guide 
writer uTxderstood? The^ terminology and inference of words and phrases 
must be clear and within the context of the beliefs of the' intended 
audience: and 'fm How can we appreciate the classroom content? An 
approach called "constructive - alternativism" can h^lp o.utsiders lear;i 
t'he substance of classrooni' life and'^can foster a language- capable of 
allowing communication between th^se in?ide and outside tha . school. 
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•IiVbrpdu'ctipn" . ' /: .. 

\ • :One Of J^h^<P&3.,f- impo-rtanf probletns -for curriculum is that-/ 

■ • . , ^ ■ ■ .■• , ■ ■ . ' ' r ,7 

of communical^o'n. People outside schools constantly seek to ' - 
. influence what -those inside, do and fail. (Westbury, 1973; ' 
W^lHer, 1980) . Why do they, fad 1 ? . They fail, i think, because ' 
Outsiders fail' to understand what teachers arc trying to/do. .As 
^a consequence a gap exists.; what; one means to say, the other, 
does.not Under s tand .■ This' is'sue is at the root of the question: 
"Can written guides guide .practice?" The answer is,/yes only if 
guide writer pays ■ attention to . the context in which teachers 

^ ' ■ ' ' • f ' 

work, and to the language that, teachers use in that context. 
It is this idea I would like to pursue in this/paper. 

I have divided the paper- into four part/, all of which 
address the central .question and I hbpe.serye as a framework for 
this symposium. My first concern is with /he question: What 
doeV^t mean to guide practice? 'Here I w/ll use Searle's (1969) 
notion o f| a linguistic "institution" (p./si)- to suggest what 



the c onsyituitive rules of guide writirtg -as a speech act might 
be. I will^ argue that one of the rul^s of the institution 
requires that 'the guide writer understand what the teacher is 
trying to accomplish through his/he^ actions. It is here that ' 
consideration must be given to f-hey context in which these acts 
take ilace."'' The 'proL ,s ncount^e-od in prartir. '.j rti- 
cular curriculum project (Olson ,/ 1980 ) are used to illustrate 
the consequences of a failure t6 appreciate what teachers are 
trying to accomplish in their work. 

The third section of the^paper raises the fundamental 
questions of whether what Se^rle (1969) "normal input and 
output conditions" (p. 57) Obtain in most efforts to write 




terms meanings which teachers 
Given that innovators may* 



to write curriculum guides, Onh o^^ these conditions is that 
speaker and hearer both know hovl to speak the same language. 
Clearly both likely speak the s^me "language", but*' is there 

•not a translation , problem when plroponents of inn(^vation att^mot 

• . i ' 

to communicate tjieir ideas to telachers using terms which may 

.have little importance in the "s|/stemic" structure of the teacher's 

language (Churchland , 1979 , p. 70). The theoretical structure of 

the innovators ideas may give to 

may find difficult to understand 

theorize, differently than .teachejrs about a roughly common domain 
Of problems, and if we .accept, as I do, i^lSlistic account of 
meianing, the issue of the limit.^ of communication arise as they 
do whenever different theoretical systems attempt to account • 
for similar problems .*><Vhe matter of trans lation of innovative 

ideas from one theoretical 'system to another will lead us 
back to the pre- requi s^i tes of the process of advising itself, 
and to the question which is treated in the final 

section of the paper: how can we appreciate the classroom context? 
It is upon such an appreciation that effective auide writing must 
ultimately be based. 

What does it mean to say that a wri t ten guide can guide p ractice? 

The notion of a curriculum, guiue begs comparisio^^ with the 
sort of guides (ve go to to help us understand unfamiliar terri-tory. 
The classical guide of this kind is the^ Baedeker 's guide- How do 
these guides work? Consulting my 1910 Baedeker's Great Britain, * 
I learn, for example, that ''Salisbury Cathedral, a splendid 
example of pure Early English, enjoyed the rare advantage of 
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having begun and finished/ wi thin a period forty years 'and is 
remarkable ^or the unifpffmity, harmony and perspiauity of ifs 
.construction.'' These^are the sorts of statements I expect to 
' find in a guide. The guide, helps me interpret what I see 

around me; it offers advi.ce on how best to spend my time and 

^ . ' , 

••money. The things I find in a guide are what I expect to find . ' 
there. The guide is wri tten according to conventions which 
both the guide writer and the reader understand. Thus, in. 
the case of my Baedeker, the way the landscape is treated is 
not unexpected; \t conforms to the conventions 'qf guide wr'iting 
of the Baedeker tradition, Thus, the the landscape, normally 
\PercGived by most as relatively undifferentiated, i 3 , in the. 
Baedeker's guide, almost insanely -detailed and particular. 
One looks to left and right almost every other second; objects 
of note are eicerywhere and are to be thoroughly savoured. * ^ 

The Baede(H:er g'uide can be likened^ to what Walker £f 1980 ) 
calls : "curriculum documents ' the writings teachers ^and 
and students use" (p. 73) . He notes that .such documents need 
to be clear and specific so that those who "are supposed. to be 
instructed by the document know exactly what they are being 

is 

advised to do" (p. 73).. The travel guide has to^ live up to the 
same demands, but therd is more than the matter of clarity and 
specificity at stake here. The guidQ writers are relying on the 
reader to understand th^^ntention of the guide writing act ' 
itself; that something /special is happening. What is being 
offered isn't just information/ or description, but ^somethir^g 
that will be of benefTE. The guide • w^^iter offers*^ advice. The'. 

'Of ,^ 

guide writer relies on the reader to take what is- written in this 



way. The particular activities of*the guide writer ^ake sense 
when t^aken as part of the larger' linguistic institution of guide. 

r 

Waiting. ^ 

To pharaphrase Searle (1969 ), guiding- teaching ^^volyes a 
"variety of activities, states and raw feels, .-.(these) count 
as part of (the activity) given other jsonditions and against a 
background of, certain kinds of institutions... These tiistitu- 
tions .are system? of cons ti^uiti ve rule^. Every institutional 
fact is underlain by a (system of) ruie(s) of the form X counts 



as Y in context C" (p. 52). What counts as advice? 

Searle analyjses t^ spe^h^act of promising to show how 
such an act might be successfully performed. Such an analysis . 
allows him to isolate rul^s which govern how the statement is ' 
to be taken. Such rulps hie* likens to those of games in which 
certiain preparatory and essential conditions must obtain. Thus, 
in the case of chess, in order to move it must be one's turn to 
move , and the move must be one permitted by rules governing a 
particular piece. Further, one is expected not to cheat, or 



lose on puirpose. It is >tl3e preparatory rules of guide Writing that 
are of particular interest here. 

Preparatory rule^ - Mioso .. . give the act p«uxnt; 

if 'the act is to be understood as the kind of act it is, then 
people expect the actor to conforln to certain>Jprior. conditions . 
So for example, I would not advise some one to do something they 
are already doing, and I must have reason to belieye, that the 
person wilj benefit 'from, the future act that is being advised * 

.0 



-(Searle, p. 67) 



The point of these rules is that they permit us to isolate 
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*those elements /of the linguistic institution of guide writing 
(taken here as similar but nq^ identical, to advising) which 
give it its particular force; that, is, which -enable the hearei^ 
or reader to undbrsj^nd what is meant. So, in the case of advice., 
I would not expect to go to a guide and find that I am advised to 
do what I am already doing.' Advice is something new. f^fow 
difficult I might find the advice to understand depends on the 
novelty of the proposal. I would-also take' it that what I 
am being urged* to do is well founded. The person who advises 
me presumably has reason to believe that it will be in my 
interest, to do what is being advised. We can use the preparatory 
^ rules of advice giving to look at a particul^ari ly important 

piece of advice in the case of the" guides to the English Schools 
Council Integrated Science Project (stlSP) . 

ofhere will be^- a partnership between teacher and pupil in 
learning... Teachers are often worried about the danger 
of imposi^ng their attitudes on pupils, "it is suggested 
that class cMscussion be based on the materials provided 
...and that they should not becc^me the basis of disagree- 
ment between pupils and the teacher. . Direction will some- 
rteed to be giv-en and the teacher selects the material to ^ 
be discussed Handbook, p. 59, 60). 

How ef^t^ctive is chis as a piece of advice? CJ^early, the writers 
^^^^^^^^^ think that teachers would not normallly think of 

:)^k as a partnership. The advice is thus w^ll founded in 
spect. But" what about the other preparatory rule; the 
has ;sonW reason to ^lieVe that the teacher will ben'efit . 

It is here that one begins to worry about the 
adequa^'ai^lpfact . One of the rules which controls 'the use of tho 
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advising speech act is that the guide writer indeed has reason'' 
to-offdr such a-dvicG. What might copnt as a good reason? What 
s;d6, the guide writers know about how teachers conceive of partner- 
ships in the classroom. ■ Wh^t do they know of hov^ teache-rs cop§ 
with-disagreemcnt. The act , if it^to have the force of advic^, 
supposes that the guide wjjiter knows something abou't how teachers 
construe what, might be balled "influence" in the classroom, (Olson, 
1981). For the advice to" be advice at all, we. have to suppose that 
the guide writer knows something about the problems teachers, have 
in exercising influence in the classroom. ; "^^ ' - ' 

^ •• Unless the guide writer has some idea about what the teacher 
4s already doing, and aboi^Twhat the teacher ii^t^nds to do, how 
can. the writer give advice? This seems a triviWl poiht,-but 
It isn't. The rule requires, I would argue, that the guide 
writer find out" about the intentions of the teact^er. T?^ guide 
writer isn't just talking off the top of h is/her ^head ; he/sh-^ 
knows something about the context in which - -ivic o 
«.taken. , i pr ■ ,^ from cue curriculum project, 

it became clear from talking tb teachers about it that' the advice 
offered did not speak to the problems the teachers actually faced 
in trying to operate the project. Ilene ^Harris (1981); probes in 
greater detail the nature of guide writing as a kind of speach 
act and expands upon the forms^^^f written^ communication that 
quide writers can use to communicate their advice most effectively. 

How can effective guides be written? 



^ The problems teachers'* had in using the curriculum project-, can 
be traced to a failure of the guide writers to take seriously one. 



of. the rules of advice giving: they did not find out • about "the life 

of the people th^ presumed to advise. Instead pf>advising , they 

.exhorted, the advocated, they enjoined; quite different acts. They " 

failed to do the research that advice giving requires. The guide 

writer has to do research. An appropriate agenc^a for research 

'■ * haj^been suggested' by Fenstermacher (1978) using an intentlonalist • 

afccount of action. Hp suggests that the researcher of teachiti^ 

. find out more about what teachers intend, by their classroom 

actions: wha-t are teachers trying to accomplish by their acts? 

How do the belief of teachers come to be formed? What is th>- 

influence^ of ' the institution on the formation' of 'belief s? 

These are useful preliminaries for the guide writer to under- 

' t^ or study. As Fenstermacher nota^: '»The researcher 

of teaching cannot do research wi . . . -,T-e way p a rr i ':ipat inq 

in the education of teachers. - r - ^ t^^^ te^che^^ed". on 

transform beliefs without participating in the study of teaching" 

(p. 182). Guide writing calLs upon the writer to be both researchi^r 

t and educator^; and in both roles, he/she will.^haW to pay attention 

to the. intentions of . teachers. Why i3' this so?[ \- 

LFor purposes of .disciplinary knowledge, we may well invoke 

■ . ■ • 

causes outside the teacher to account for prdct ice , - but if we 

wish to guide^the teacher we will/have to sl^udy praqtice from 
the point of view of the teachet. If we didn't;, we would have . 
no reason to think that-our advice was potentially helpful, ^"T^ 
^because we would npt knoiw what th§ teacher was trying to accomplish. ' 
It we ignore tl^. intentions of ^ the tpacher, we have no grounds for 
V offering advice; what we offer is^ only gratuitous and randofh. We 
^ could of course, simply tell the teacher that some'^ction A fs ' ^ 
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godd for him/her because research, says it is so. lA we did 1 • 
this we wou],d not be guidirfg, buLdoing something e^U like 
mandating; ^different" sort" of act entirely. .And in fact many 
documents whicfj we might think bf as guides have the force of 
mandates. A gu-ide can be written, but it can only be written 
effectively if the author knows something alJout^the practices'^-if 
.thase h^she wishes to inf^ence.^. h will not re'^erse furthe'r the 
arguments of the intentionalis t acctftint of teacher behaviour -and' 
its value in' curriculum theory, but refer the reader to that' ^ 
extensive literature ( f br.e^ample : ' H^rre and Secord, 19 72 ; Ar^yri 
and Schon, 1^.77; Re^id, 1979; Connell^^Vd Ben-Peretz, 1980). 

The writers of the giTtd^-^c^the curriculum project I studied 
simply did not pay at+:ention to the- pedagogical iTnplicat4ons 
of what they w«re , ..o;: i ng / Hadthey, they might have hesitated 
•to advi-se what they did. The guide yriters vere not interested 
in pedagogy, ironically; in^^tCad thej^ tSok it as ''their task' to 
instruct .teachers in thl nature of Gagne's (1965) /hierarchy of '. 
cognitive operations, and show how* the activities selected in th°e 
texts fi^nctioned in the terms Cised'by "Gagn^. Adv^xsL, useful 
to teachers,- was mostly absent.^ Exhortation to adopt the new 
practices wss ipore common. * . .. ' 

j It IS not surprising that the teachers did not use the guides; 
wlien they went for guidance, most often got a lecture. , This put-' 
teachers in an untenable position. 'The studen^ts who took the -j 
course wrote exlfejr^ally ^t examination^, and 'the teachers were /^ 

expected to prepare\theni)to do well. But hpW to do weil\ when 

^-^^^ , - " * , 

it was difficult to Know hovf to operate the project io the absence 

/ . / .... 

^ gillrdance? The teachers, I found/- rewrote the lectures of the 



handbook • into a guide they coyld use. Their " guide '"'"^s a 

translatiop of the tl^eoretical language oif the, handbpok into • ' ' 

.... ■ - \ / ' ' ■ A • 

a fa,mi liar -language cyf piracti,ce . InVthis way they "found." infor- 
mation which could be "used 1;o'"*operate the" pro ject 141 the minimal. - 
way^hey did. They extracted and reshaped elements bf' the project 
plan to suit howrthey normally operated.. N-ormal operation allowed 

a 

them to on with t^e job of preparing studei^ts fj>lf^ external 

examinationls.. ^hey created a guide by giving themselves advice 
which made sense in their context, - . >v - 

, AnN^xample .of how teachers constructed their own '^uide ovvt 
of the handb'ooks can be seen in their fabrication of a syllabus\ ^ 
* tio use in p^fSaripq students for examyiations . It f 
was her^ that teachers sought advic?^ from the han^dbook, vJjiat * 
\yas the syllabus of content they were responsible for? The 
answer from the project team was^that the pro.ject did^not fiave 
a syllabus in the teachers' sense of that word; only a^ limited 

.number off" cp^nitive^ skills which were to be nurtured by thfe teacher 

*■>•)' 

and ,to be lock^ in the heads- of their students, and not to be 

found in thfe notebooks to be reviewed' and learned for the »,' - ^ 

examinatiion • • ^ 

Where the handbook writers wer\t wrong was^.^n not adpreciating 
why a\sylla^us was important to teachers ; how such an/institution 
functioned in . the classroom.^ Teachers pointed to the^syllabus as 
an authoritative text to be ' used in dis^ut^s with pupils 'and 
outsiders on whether this or that shpulfl be taught. The syllabus 
they said, provided a measure of ground . covered and formed a * 
contract between- teacher, pupils and examir^ing board. SCiSP had 

■ . / ■ 
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no syllabi^ but there w'as a list of concepts and generalizatibns 
; given to illustrate one of the. three unifying tnemei, /building ^ 
" blocks' :Vv^^The teachers, ^construed this list- as a 'syllabus' and " 
proceededto translate it into . the basi s ' of a -'syilabus' System. 
. One of the teachers e>f^a'i|ried how the 'syllabus', system' 



■ workedi 



f 



Quite ^rarOily we gave them the list of concepts and patterns 
and we sai(J learn this and this; this is what this means. 
Course finished! And this is where we got our grades f ^om . 
\ , We. emphasized the mai^n concepts ... As far as^ would'tell 
there was no problem if you've got duplicated^ sheets of ' 
Nt^l^^hg coric^ts^. They had the list of concepts and I • 
^_^^_Js,^'i?a;you ' ve got'~^to~.Wiow every one of them...ypu make sure 
you understand thoseH-^jiterview BJ,10 February 1978.) 

■ ^ ■ ' > ■ ■: 

To tell teachers that there was no syllabus .was like ^n 

- arAbitect saying to ^a builder that there are no plans ' for the" " • 

■building, but perhaps a lecture on pfestr^sed concrete might 

be of interest. Without an understanding of the pedagogrcal - 

^.theories of teachers, in which ttii s.yllabus was an important' ^ 

term, the handb^ writersj? in' their efforts to guide, ' fai led 

- to provide the kind of advice that "would 'have'- been helpful in 

the circumstances. Digby Anderson (1981) treats- this problem 

•from^the oth|^|^e of the coin by looking at texts which teachers 

• ^think are^"prac%-icali;>N^utj^ fact are of limited influence ■ 

^ unless adjusted to wcVk in the yl^ssroom.^ ^ • 

It is^wqrth at this point, to revie?/ where the argtimdnt Mas 
^ , ,^ - * ' 

led. Goaide writing is^ a- type of >pee"ch * act whose force .is given 

by a number of cpn^ti tuitive rules. . One of those rules, -what . 

.Sear-le (1969) call50a preparatory rule - a rule that gives point 

to the^ act - is that the advice^^ver f\as scfme reason to thi^nk . 

ER?C /. , 12 ■ 



that the p^gon'wilj benefit from the advice. This rule, 'it 



was suggested > loads us to Lhe idea' that the advice giver ne^ds 
to know something about. what the person is frying to accomplish 
Research by the advi c(- -<i i v<^ r into the life "of the advisee wds 
seen fis a pr(?condi tiph of -effc^ctive 'action. A particular appro 
to'.rese'arch wa.s suggcj^ttnl ay be i nc) wi^ll related to the demands . 
the institution- of advice (jiving. Th/ fate of a particular 
curricul-um project wA.s secMi to be Mue to trtQ^^^f^luro of the 
planners to^ consider how'tluMr pilans would affect the lives of 
people who would implement them, and consequently due to the 
failure .to give effective advice. Tn fact, little in the way 6j 
advicG a^we understand 1 1 h^^rc^ was qivoh. 'The project document 
can be seen to have'othor kinds-d'f fo/rce su^h- a3 : Exhortation; 
invocation; r^d co.-opjtion . ^ - "-T^ 

[^Py^ ^ ^ ^ d ( - Wr i j ( - r t Und(^ rs t ood ? 



, Guide writers have an ob 1 legation ^'tp thoir readers beyand 

familiarizing Lhemsolvc^s with the - i n ten t ions of ^the people the^^ 
hope to gUide; beyond conceiving of' the i^ractice of teachers, 
they have to be able to give advice 1^ a way that others can ■ * 

♦ understand i^^f In everyday language, there may'not be a problem 
about advising. Advice about how to keep healthy, about how to 
tend one's garden may not be difficult to communicate; however, 
that may not be fh^ case in communicating innovative ideas about 
teaching. I^uch of such advice is given on the basis of prescrip 
drawn from reseaifcji and^ communicated in a language of the researc 

13 •; ■ 
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• • Jield itself. This was^the ca^se in the project we have alread 
■ ^. ^ iQpkec? at. Tfeachers were guided- in the ufee of the text materi 
in a language derived from a, partiqular brand of cognitive pSy 
Thus, for example /students^ Were^mean - "problem 

■ salving" ^nd "pattern finding" th ^ ,ite precise 

technical mean^gs in the theoretica. ...guage of the planners 
The teachers did not understand these words that Way.' 'when 
asked they could give no more than their everyday meanings. 
\ Pattern finding' was 3eeing patterns in things, like patterns i, 
paintihgj^^problem solving was solving RFoblems , like starting 
a stalled car. l/hat the project planners meant by these terms 
was not comnunicatQd; t^hc_ teachers were not able to translate 
them irfto class JTOom relevant terms.. Thus the gu],de writer is 
faced \kt-h a problem of communicating his meanings to others,- 
and it-is to this central problem that we now turn in the next" 
part, of Lhisi paper. 

■i-U^ problem ot beln.j undc^^Lood was bioux^ht home to u.e in* 
Lhc- iriLeBvi^w.. witi. a Leather i.ivolved in the ourriouluiu 
plwject w<= I, eve dli.curi:ied i,^.e When aaked .about the ditfiCulL 
ii.voivc-d In operutiu^ the project, t,he\tedChex said thdt it^ad 
bee.i difticuit to £evus£. For the nex : ten minutes I quizzed h 
on the assumption that he meant that hi had had trouble decidin. 
what ^^hange in the course when t^e again taught rt . ^This isn 
at all whpt the teacher meant. He meant that it was difficult l 
review Jvn^_t he students t he material they should know for the 
examination; .a major criticism of the project, as it turned out. 
What the teacher had done in his brief complaint, is mean more 

9 
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than he said. He expected me to appreciate the implications 
(the reverberations within his system of beliefs about teaching) 
of saying that - revis ion was difficult. For the sake of brevity, 
and of not stating the obvious, he had telescoped his complaint, 
•a f undajTiental ono, into a brief seatence loaded wi t!|||f reight . 
T had to scramble to find- out what tl. ct ^ch nv. ' by what 
he had said. ' I had to fii:id out what the term " revi se"^mean t 
in hi^ theoretical system. What he meant was "Look, T don't 
wdnt to compldiii, iMiL 111 Lhl^3 ^.iwje.jt it it, dirJriculL t.o 
dccoiui^l 1 £jh olici tiitr mo^L inipoitdnt tattKt> i am atiked to do." 

*If I hadn't been able to bee Ltidt we were at cross purposes we 
^vould have never talked about a central issue for that teacher, 
liis idea of course revision and mine were different. These term 
have different means in ^r respective conceptual systems Both 
were what Churchland M1979 ) calls "systemically " important. Gui 

writer^ i UIl ^Sliuilai ^isks m lalkln^j to Leachei^ and 111 this 

/ 

le^j^eol , a^^ LU.. le^. ^roh ^ i w o._- ^ d , it i><:<.aiiie cleai l_liot Lii<s 

\ 

^..l-OjoOt .^1...,. Mwt , v.imUu.. 1 t ysd vy^.li Willi 1 i . ^ 

tectehe'i.. eltlic^i I 

'Vh 1 ^ ..c^ul d i e ,i . 1 . .. . i 1 . I 1 , 11. 1 ^..11. 

tcAlkod about p^;:v>Ll. in ^>c3lving, a kuy lei... in Lho the^.ty uf th. 
project. Problem solving was taken to be an important intellec- 
tual skiyll to be developed through discussion, or, generally thrc 

what might -be called "doing problem solving" (uPS). DPS was 

/ < 
meant to promote a skill wh i c^i ' involved the use or facts an^ 

values as a basis for either testing hypotheses or making practic 



decisions. The conc^tiuaf basis of the skill was derived from 
Gagne's ( 19^5j^Condi tions of Learning - itself not a rich 
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source of pedagogy. All the handbooks ,^aid about\^^$Elr«^m solvi 
was that it required partnership between pupil and teacher. 
What did teachers make of this mysterious partnership that was 
supposed to be involved in DPS? They read DPS in terms familia 
to them; that is, in terms of their influence over the directioi 
) point and manner o^ classroom ac^gjjjj^. Teacher theories of 
influence in the classroom, a^j^^^^W out from an analysis 
of the 'Clinical interviews us e^ll^^ study , was an important 
source ut t.eiin.s m their language of practice. Tc^dchei:. talked 
caboui. ^ettia<j the tdeLo hammering idcrat.^ basic start; beii 

a touiit of Wisdom; expert; predictable; productive; precision; 
putting right; arbiter. Being a pattner with their students 
was not a, term in that language . Instead; when they were expecte 
to do problem solving, they engaged in versions of it which 
made aensfe in their terms. - These versions did .not conforni to 
whai the planiueii. . iiad meant by "pcirtnei^Dliit/* . 

Ual.l.^i Ihau u^nuj u luiHu..jc. wlto^De JLeli.io a i. e Jevc.l.,M<^^i LlUu 
' ' ■ ■ * ^ ' i»>s..t» I i \ ( I . I . uoe-a ,1 i ^.jv. vvh./^e t. . i ai... 

^^'"^ ^ l....oIicS l,o .1 , Li.^ i.^C^iLc- r tneii 

ottl a.,y ^on ^ I'JlSi) lu leriha wt Li.l^ lan^uacjo, i hey i. ^ 4 .,r., 

and the par t ne r ^iii p ic involved as an abdi^cation o£ their author 
and a taiiuie to teach. The i^anquage tliey used tO describe how 
t-bt^y ouw Uie Iww Intluen^.c: 4 . . 1 e captUj.eS tlie sense ot Lbeir ' 
wLlh.iLawI un.i 1 1 i Us 1 1 u te :> . by deta^ult, thelL ttitjOrieS ot 
1 n t luen'ctj . Uni n>/oI ved ; [lOve t i ; t ick i ncj utt ; tec^inician ; 
observer; reteree; in the back^jround. noin^j problem solving 
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was translated as losinq influcrrce.. 

Many of ^ho investigations of the project involved DPS. 
What were the ^teachers to do? They translated these activities 
in tetms of ^Aeir theories^ of influence. DPS became va ri ous ly: 

•1* 

reviewing the facts of the section iust completed; wasting time; 
recess;- a pretense. One teacher saw what to him looked like an 
end of section rev i ew^^^ th€» student- s were tolH .^c r the 

queSiftons by qoinq ba^^into tMio t.^.s.. The I'.'St....,^ were meant 
to stimuidto cic'h.ito and rhr> (joinq Imc^k was absurd, but cit least 
the: activity made use^ ot iTicitc-iial And the teacher remained 

m charye. One teacher tieuted UPS as a bull session; it wasn't 
3erioufe work, so noth i nq Twas 1 os t the lesson didn't qo well. 
Another simply let the students talk and then ^imposed the 
"correct" view. 

, Why didVhe, teachers do these thirrgs? They did ^hem to 
protect their influence, which they saw ai5 being eroded by DPS. 
bPS didn't \t\^k^ crny senso in classioom tei^uns . Tlie tea^'ers did 
not undc.i:^tand what bl^S nuant in teiiiis ol authority duid effiCdcy^ 
the:: plani^t^Ls had railed to indicate; what DPS meant in s^i^h terms 

arid t\iu^ to qulde w ^ - ^ 

What li^ the siqniticance tpi tuture writers^of guides of 
these cases? The s ign i'f i cance is that guide writers must not 
only appreciate the intentions of the teachers, they- need to " 
understand the language used to talk about those inte/itions. 
The teachers were ,/corfcerned'' to use their influence to prepare 
students for .examinations. The way they talked about their vj^k 
r.eflected these concerns ar>d the theories teachers espoused were 
related to them. The writers of the guides to the p^roject 

17 
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recommended things which thcs o tocichcrs were bound to ha vg 

. <^ 

difficulty understand! nq and, to the extent that they did 
understand, re ject . The quide was written ih one language; 
teachers spoke another. - ti*. 

Cle arly , the guide wrt ter must be concerned about how 
the terms of one language are going to be translated in another. 

Is it up to the teachers to translate guide language into their 

4 



language? I think not; surely th^onus is on the guj,dr writ- r? 



r 



It is he/t;he who wants to communicate 

lake th t; case o t L;Pb ; at, t\ mes Lh i i n \/o 1 \/ ^ J c i ati s room 
discussion which is S^onstiLuted by a number ot^^ules. The 
planners showed they werc^ dimly aware of these rules when they 
said for an activity to count ^as a discussion certain i^elartion- 
ships bel^weon participants must prevail; a partnership is required. 
Now thiiD pal ticulai kind of .•^pt.n.Hj'h intititution Wds not familiar 

ihe:3c; te a»...ht^ r ^ . Th^^-y did iiot Kukjk^ ti>M,v tlilS rule iHlvjiit operate 

111 I i ciLj L> L . i'l 1..: y aid K I li Jl^t a i 1 - .v.y 1 livj p u p 1 1 :^ to ta i k 

— ' ( 

1 1 o 1 y 111 V . i ulj S Vai . . ) ^ 1 III 1 1 1 c*d I 1 i < 1 1 1 1 i I 1 \ * 1 1 V, I'd a che I iD did Hot 
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*lt:i ^ ^ » ^ * uo C kAkjUx 1 u ..a 1 1 Hv-j t i le V, i <u 3 S ■■ > / u 1 d Cou ii t as a t i iii 



o^ 1 nf ^.Uence ,. it wao hei e that t htjy Could il a.Ve been ottered 

some advice about how it rnicjht be- ttiat influence and discussion 
were compatible, and that discussion ^id not involve th^ abdication 
of iiifluence. ''what tiie guide writers did not do was translate 

■> 

d i s cuiDiD 1 on ill a way that teachers couid undetiDtand what wa^D 
meant in tlieii. own term^D To make th i :d translation the yuidc 
writer would have to know somethinc| about the nature of the 
theories about teaching that teachers have and nOy classroom 

18 



irtfluence figures in those theories. 

As Churchland (1979) suggests, "Any penetrating appreciation 
of another person's understanding must involve an appreciation 
of which the sentences he acjcepts are explanatorily and 
epistemological ly most crucial in his particular view of reality" 

y 

(p. 70). I would argue that 'guide writers need to understand 
how teachers construe their influence m the classroom if they 
are going Lo make effective,' translations c;f- thieir ideas into a 

ChUi. L:h 1 and , 1 ii h 1 .J. d 1 CUS S 1 oi I . ; t U i eO i o C 1 v. li 1 ^nJ 

Llieoietical <^oncepts, aiquos that this is a fdlse distinction: 
"If viewed warily, the network of principles and assumptaSaas 
const ituiti^e of our common-sense conceptual framework can be 
seen to b^e as speculative ^nd as artificial as any overtly 
theoretical system. ..^n short it appears tfliat a 1 L know 1 edge • _ i s 

t.lieOJ|eL 1 Ou 1 , that thj..'ic- 1:. ^Uv.li LMiivj a^y UOli thuoieti^al 

vinders L ciXid 1 ng '* . z) 

' ' ■ ^ d 1 ^ t, 1 1 ..J a 1 .J n l,v. I v7 v., ci I I 1 . cj I lit^KjL I I e a..di<^ X s ha \/ c abo w i. 

tiitli i^ra.^ tice and Lhv.oi les aLolit ^laotice based on the '4iscipliiie 

Both t.hare the Same properties and for both attempts to conveVt 

the teriTB of one intd the terms of the other takes us into 

problems of trcinslation as much as in any other case of 

translating^ from one conceptual dfeiiv^in into another. There is 

reason to tA^nk that the language in which rfios t/innovat i ve ideas 

is couched, /at least those ins ti tutiotial i zed as funded projects, i 

> 

in need of translation into practitioner language^if the 

\ 
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iijinovative ideas are to ^^^^^^ts tQod . 

) ^ Churchland offers advici^on how this might be accomplished. 
He says : . i 

"An individual's understanding of a term '^can be decisively ^ 
specif ied, only againsf the, background provided by the^entire 
interlocking network of (system! cally more^ important) sentences 
he accepts. Therefore if we -wish to speak of ~ ( sameness of 
understanding) across idiolects, we must again thinJ^ in terms* 
of correspondina modes in sufficiently parallel networks/.. In 
tijia way we are' led to a holistic conception of both meaning and 
understanding" ;(p. 61). Y .... 

This ^r-ans that tlu> |)orson who wishes to commun icsito ideas 
to teachers is going' to have to understand the network of belief 
that teachers hold and what particular terms mean- within such' 
networks. This is conunonly known us the "Principle of Charity" 
cii\d It sociMs to bt> a rundariK;htdl consideration foi .juide writinq 



as an LX^L of t?"a 



V 



dtloM. As Souflt. (196^0 poiiit.^ <.>ut, one of 



CC;ud 1 tl oiis of .u, . 1 1 o,;,il 1 onai y .u.t 1.- that the (..artU.l-. 

pci.is uudei^tuad ...el.^ otn.t The buid..., o.. th^ ini.ovatoi 
cledL It he/isiie v.iahcs to >ju i de pracl i 1 1 oiiei s ; Uieyuldei nav/c 
to be written in a language teachers understand. Thoseof the 
project we h^e-loa]|ed at here were riofc so written. Churchland, 
in his discussion of 'tran s la 1 1 on , suc7gests that the translator- 
has to understand the important uses of terms ui o^th^r people's 
languages ^and to do that their whole system of beliefs must be . 
understood. He is talking about an outsider translating the 
insiders' language, and that is what I am. proposing here. If the 
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guide writer wants to communicate his ideas to teacliers) he has 
''to find some way of translating current .practices into new formu- 
lations an a way that /preserves ythe meaning of the .words used by 



) 



teacherk^to describe the old practices. We don't need yew 
languages, wc^ need new f ormulat i ons of the old. -The gui^jj^. wrai|| 
^ .\ must bQ a speaker the practical lanqu^-qos of teachers and be 
^able to express the new intentions in such a way that ni^w 
rneanin»gs are possible', tujt witli a iiiaxL.rnuin (;f shar<'d meaning ' 

y ^^"^ ^juidiiuj tcuuhi ii.j , IS that in the- I 1 an^-> Kit Ion t>ioceris some 

stdLeinents a le- inoi e imporicint than others. The quide writer has 

to know what are the important sentences in the teaehers* 

theories, and work to preserve the meaning of these in the 
^. ^ ■ * " 

translation. To_Juiow w^ -n-p he has to know 

' ' ""^ ' 

tii^. rat ional^ _uf the overall system of beliet^ a 

We thus eoiuo baek to wiiore oui anfelyt^is or udvioinv^ ^ 

,.^..,....1, ^..L vi.. T!.^ luio tl»ciL t[ie advice-- b.: We ll touiai. d l.;dds 

-^^^^-'^ Ivl.. t., ilnJ >ai atM,uL Ih. 11. ol tl.c- peopi. li.: .^ht_ 

^'^^V'- -^^^^i - ..1,11.111- th. tha. the, i^c^i I 1.; it.oaxl^, lUw^t- 

.^.p.^.*k i h. :.u.ue icw..ju.*.je. lL:dd^ ^is lo th^ oaifi, p 1 ce . by adopLlng 
a* hoiAt^ti., conception ot meanuKj, are Ic^ad to tlk.^ belief structufe 

of the teacher aild , accordi nq ly , to p.articular kinds of preliminary 
work bctOie qui do wiltiiK) l>L"Cniis, That, ^voik, as a number of. ^. 
-[^ooplo-havc: indicated (^.o foi C^^ulnplt.: Olsoii, 1^77; Hold, 1978; 
Kensteimach..;! [)^9 78; M i 1 1 s , ^ 9 8 1 ) . 1 1 , vo 1 Vc^e Mndinq out more about 
how teachers talk aliout the wc;rk they demand .what they aire tryinq " \ 
to accomplish by their actions. Research methods to accMiplish 
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this need to be devolc^ed. 

% 

Understanding the Class room Context : Tb^e Possibilities oft \ 
ConstrtfcfcaL^ Alternativi^^^T ,. . ' 

^ . Tv70 approaches underst andi nq of school realities can be 
identi-fied based on/thoi r af)proach to teacliors: one assum^^ that 
teacher behaviour is fl^trollcd by. institutional cons"^ and bland- 
ishments, or by mo^ immediate classroom contextual factors. This 
approach seeks explanation for action by corrolat^^iq measures of 
Leach^er beha^7loul■. The aim of inuuiry is to provide Die means to 
sh^pe the behaviour of tlu' t^achor to further some external 
purpose. The purposes oF the teacher are ignored. On the other 
hand, ^the i n tu^n L i on.-> Lt^u-luM^ can ho i^rohed on the assumption 

that noone is the victim of his^or kct circumstances or biography. 
Qn this view, \,^hcxl teachers mAke of_their situation-- how they 
^il-Li^ YLi: ^ lu-y M g.;.- i.s LaK.n to l^e iin^^LLant / 

111 una..:i .st.iiidl iitj ttu'ii .u'liuns. Tlu a lun ot inquiiy is to uiid(^r- 

alLc^i^il^Llv l.-au- it 1.. ^^aii..^c.- ul^l.A. s^u.,..! Mctly 4^ --ilbe:. Ll.o 

LhOoreL 1 cqii ^j^iiJ iauLi. odv>io.j 1 oal oi 1 Cu LdL J ori of ttie appioacii to 
school realities I am suggesting here. The approach .can help ut. 
learn about ttie classro(9m system from those who are involved in it 
^ ^^^^ ^^iii^jiLiEH claims loom 1 1 f tif diid th<_' Idnqiidqe u^ed Lo describe 
it); arid, scoon^, it ccin lK'Ifj> f;CopIe ouL^^jdc t\\u school communicate 
with those inside in planning the curriculum (a source of lainguag^e 
for improving communication between those concerned about ' 
change) . " ^ ' 
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^ These possibilities stem ^ J^S^^I^^ use of a disoijfli^ed 
method of eliciting and exploring the meaning of constructs' 
teachers use to (3escri be ^the practical 'dilemmas ( alterna%i ves h 
they face. Such^ process can provide a better undejrs tajndi ng of 
hpw teachers theorize about ^the work they dp and tl^ese theories 
need to be researched as part of planning to ^rite^ curriculum > 
gui^des,. ainqng^t other things. The constructs used by teachers 



Wl1.h lefer^ct-- Lo jtx uiiiVoi^>t. ot s l LUdJL ions' c; ^ urtert^sL lu^' 

ana o I lio I 1 ^. iliOM I ^ I o, " 1 ^ i i J U ^ v j ^ wh 1 Cll iiuUli V 

Lea^iieis and cutri I i^. l ^ ts can bc^-jlx* piob<:::. In Ltie study 

W(j hdvt^ been discussiiiq, paii^^icular deficiencies of commuh ica t ioti ^ 

wore identified by thr tonchors.^ Thene ,\ as wc have s een, s teinmcd 

i ' - - - * 

from aj^k o^ "contexLual sensitivity" (Anderson, 1979) ^exh>bitefl 
by Uic project curriculum quidc-s. The use of a constructive frame- 

vijpr)^ iiiuqqt.-, Led 'l^cji c- pic.v/uic-. .ui t-xctnu^ i ot" [)ow uisidt^is and outsiders 

" \ ■ ' 

aw..UrulMq linU. I lie: l.,K -.1 t 1.. I I.. i\. 1.- l.> ..wlifv.IlU .V. 

v:/vic.xn^i dl. t 1.4^., .,1 M.. t KnMu . Iw pro-id. .ii-i 

the., " const 1 I 1 V,,. " .^pj-io.i.h I iOi I a.^.i 1 nv| I !»L. .ia;L.^iooiu C i o .11 

Lfie teaoht-is* polni of V low SCO UKson, i H U ) 
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1. I wish, .to express my appi^eciat ion to my philosophical 
. colleague George. Hills for ppinVing me to sortie writers 
in his field who have helpe^d ine begin to get a grvip on > 
problems , of -communication in curri culum , and for the 
discussions we have had ii^ B#dgii*ig the spaces between 
his field and mine. v . > 

The approach t(b the curriculum problejt, at this Ffoin^-, 
I owe specifically 'to the vo-rk, of Ilene Harris, .whase\ ' 
penetrating analysis of communication stimulated my in- 
terest in linguistic institutions (Harris, 1979). 
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